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SOME BIRDS OF THE DAVIS MOUNTAINS, TEXAS 
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Psaltriparus plumbeus. Lead-colored Bush-tit. Psaltriparus melanotis lloydi. 
Lloyd Bush-tit. The relative distribution of these two species in the mountains under 
discussion has not been well determined. The Lead-colored Bush-tit is much the com- 
moner species, and ranges over the entire mountain range, wherever cover exists, up to 
the edge of the pines. Limpia Canyon is given as the type locality for lloydi, but, ex- 
cepting perhaps in winter, that species rarely descends below 6000 feet. It is partial to 
the willow-like oaks on the more shaded slopes just below the pines. During September 
few bush-tits possessed full complements of tail feathers and some had none. 

Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Three, possibly four, 
forms of this species are transients or winter visitants in western Texas. The above 
named form is the first to arrive, and was the only one met with during my stay. It was 
very common in suitable situations above 6000 feet. 
High Island, Texas, February 1, 1917 . 

A NEW RACE OF POX SPARROW, PROM THE VICINITY OF 

MONO LAKE, CALIFORNIA 

By JOSEPH GRINNELL and TRACY I. STORER 

(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 

THE collections obtained in the Yosemite region in 1914-16 for the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology include series of breeding Fox Sparrows from both 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Examination of this summer material shows 
that two recognizable races are represented, the habitats of which are separat- 
ed by the Hudsonian and Alpine-Arctic territory of the Sierran crest. Fur- 
thermore, the east-slope race is not referable to the Great Basin form schistacca, 
as might have been expected. 

Passerella iliaca monoensis, new subspecies 
Mono Fox Sparrow 
Type.— Male adult, no. 26930, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Mono Lake Post Office. 
altitude 6500 feet, Mono County, California ; May 21, 1916 ; collected by Joseph 
Dixon ; original no. 4644. 







Fig. 54. Bills ok four subspecies of Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca) ; all nat- 
ural size. 

a. P. i. stephensi, $ ad.; no. 20505, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Taylor Meadow, 7000 feet 
alt., Tulare Co., Calif.; July 19, 1911. 

b. P. i. megarhyncha, $ ad.; no. 25693, Mus. Vert. Zool.; ridge near Chinqua- 
pin, 7000 feet alt., Yosemite National Park, Mariposa Co., Calif.; June 10 
1915. 

c. P. i. monoensis, $ ad.; no. 26930, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Mono Lake P. O., 6500 
feet alt., Mono Co., Calif.; May 21, 1916. 

d. P. i. schistacea, $ ad.; no. 9055, Mus. Vert. Zool.; head of Big Creek, 8000 
feet alt., Pine Forest Mts., Humboldt Co., Nevada; June 24, 1909. 
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Diagnosis. — Resembles closely Passcrclla iliaca megarhyncha but differs in 
less robust bill, and slightly paler (ashier) tone of gray on upper surface; dif- 
fers from Passer ella iliaca schistacea (as represented by specimens from north- 
western Nevada), in thicker bill, longer claws, and paler dorsal coloration. 
(See figs. 54a, b, c, d.) 

Material. — Nine specimens, including the type, from Mono County, Cali- 
fornia, as follows: from Mono Lake P. 0., 6500 feet altitude, 4; from Walker 
Lake, 8000 feet, 3 ; from Parker Creek at 7500 and 8600 feet, 2. 

Remarks. — The Mono Fox Sparrow adds another race to the assemblage 
of pale-colored forms breeding in the western United States. It is not expedi- 
ent to attempt at this time to determine the range of the new form beyond what 
is indicated by the few localities given. 

Berkeley, California, August 13, 1917. 



FROM FIELD AND STUDY 

The Oldest American Ornithologist. — 'For twenty-two years the record for longevity 
among American ornithologists has been held by the late George Newbold Lawrence, 
who was born October 20, 1806, and died January 17, 1895, at the age of 88 years, 2 months 
and 28 days. This record has now been broken by a well known Californian and one of 
the honorary members of the Cooper Ornithological Club. On June 12, 1917, Mr. Lyman 
Belding 1 celebrated his 88th birthday and on September 9 passed the limit reached by 
Lawrence. 

Comparatively few ornithologists have exceeded this age. Dr. Jean Louis Cabanis, 
editor of the Journal fur Ornithologie, died only two weeks before his 90th birthday ; Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace lacked two months of 91; Dr. Rudolf Amandus Philippi of Santi- 
ago, Chili, almost reached the age of 96; William Bernhard Tegetmeier. the English avi- 
culturist, lived 96 years and two weeks; and Dr. Sven Nilsson, the eminent Swedish or- 
nithologist, held the world's record among ornithologists, having attained the age of 
nearly 97. Nilsson died November 30, 1883, at the age of 96 years, 8 months and 22 days. 

Belding, at the time that he made his first trip to Lower California in 1881, was 
several years older than Bryant, Gambel, Grayson, Heermann, Kennerly or Suckley were 
when they died, and when his first book on ornithology appeared, the "Land Birds of the 
Pacific District", he was older than Bendire, Cassin, Coues, Lesson or Wilson were when 
they ceased publishing. With his present strong constitution and usual good health 
there is reason to hope that his span of life may exceed that of any of his ornithological 
predecessors in other lands.— T. S. Palmer, Washington, D. C, July 25, 1911. 

A Portable Nest. — Having just concluded a rather interesting observation upon a 
nest of the House Pinch (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) and its owners, it occurred 
to me that an account of it might prove of more or less interest to readers of The Con-* 
dor. It happened that a pair of these well known little birds chose as a nesting place a 
shelf in a lean-to which was being used as a garage. The nest was built during a week's 
absence of the owners of the lean-to, who found it very much in the way upon their re- 
turn. Not wishing to see the nest destroyed, as the birds were doing no harm, I decided 
to try a little experiment, and as carefully as possible I moved the nest three or four feet 
to one side on to a beam about fifteen inches higher than its former site, and just under 
the lower end of the roof. The next time I went into the shed the female flew out, ex- 
posing an egg to view. 

Each day the nest was moved from one to several feet, until it had rested in every 
available spot in the lean-to, the birds following it wherever it was placed and laying in 
all six eggs. And these were all successfully hatched out. After the youngsters ap- 
peared I continued to move the nest about, the parents following it. One day, however, 
my partner remained all day in the "garage" working upon the car, and this proved to 

'For a portrait, see The Condor, ii, January, 1900. p, 2, 



